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A WAROW 


In resuming our notices of that portion of the 
West Indies which is, Anown as British 
Guiana, it may be usef@fio refer to a general 
outline of the country. The name of Guiana 
way formerly given to the country extending 
from Orinoco on the north to the Amazon 
on the south; but, the part called Spanish 
Guiana now forms a province of Colombia, 
and Portuguese Guiana now belongs to 
Brazil. The rest of the country belongs to 
the British, Dutch, and French. British 
Guiana contains three small colonies, viz. 
uibo, Demerara, and Berbice: these 
formerly belonged to the Dutch, by whom 
they were ceded to Great Britain in 1814; the 
Dutch reserving only for themselves, Surinam, 
also called Dutch Guiana. French Guiana, 
og called i > noted for producin; 
r to be found at every well-appoin‘ 

dinner-table. rey 

Our colonies in Guiana produce abundance 
of sugar, rum, cotton, coffee, cocoa, and to- 
bacco: Berbice coffee is mostly to be seen in 
the grocers’ shop-windows. Of the natural 
beauties of the countries we have occasionally 
Presented illustrations to our readers, from 
the Journal of the Geographical Society ;* 

® See a Narrative of an Excursion up the Esse- 
quibo River, in vol, xx., Mirror; and auother, up the 

Vou. xxv. T 
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VILLAGE, 


from which valuable source our present mate- 
rials have been drawn. We now propose to 
leave the money-getting whites of this dis- 
trict to their profitable pursuits, and present 
the reader with a rough sketch of one of its 
aboriginal tribes. 

There are five principal nations or tribes of 
Indians in British Guiana, commonly known 
by the name of Warow, Arowack, Accaway, 
Carib, and Macoushi. The Warow country 
extends from the Pomeroon River to the 
Oronoque coastwise, and from twenty to 
thirty miles into the interior. Of this district, 
Mr. Hilhouse has published in the Guiana 
Chronicle, a very interesting memoir, which 
has been judiciously reprinted in the Journat 
of the Geographical Society. This paper 
contains the author’s views of the Guiana 
system of tillage, and his theory of the colour 
of the rivers, and the formation of its alluvial 
shores, all important inquiries; though his 
account of the Warow people has more popu- 
lar interest, and supplies the substance of 
these details. 

The Engraving shows a Warow village, 
duilt in and with eta-trees. They grow in 


Massaroony, iu our volume xxiv., just completed. 
The novelty of the details of these journeys must 
recommend them to every reader. 
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clusters as thick as trees can grow: the 

Warow selects one of these groves, and fells 

the trees about four feet from the surface; 
on their surface he lays a floor of the split 
trunks; the troolies are generally adjacent 
for the roof, but, if not, the eta leaf serves ; 
lumps of clay are laid upon the floor, on 
which fires are made, which at night illumi- 
nate the be of the —— trees, as if they 
were actually inhabited ; but the habitation 
is an irregular hut, raised on a platform just 
above the level of the water, which, in these 
regions, is three feet above the earth for three- 
fourths of the year. According to Mr. Water- 
ton, the Indians live in small hamlets, which 
consist of a few huts, never exceeding twelve 
in number. “They are always in the forest, 
near a river or some creek. Their principal 
furniture is the hammock. It serves them 
both for chair and bed. It is commonly 
made of cotton ; though those of the Warows 
are formed from the eta-tree. At , they 
always make a fire close to it. e heat 
keeps them warm, and the smoke drives away 
the uitoes and sand-flies. You some- 
times atable in the hut; it was not made 
by the Indians, but by some negro or mulatto 
carpenter.* 

Some of these huts will contain }50 people. 
Their duration is coeval with the supply of 
aroo,f or eta starch, or the completion of the 
formation of a corial or es hen an eta 
tree begins to fructify, it is cut down, a 
slice fttout off one side, and the cotiey oo 
stance of the interior is cut into shreds; the 
remainder of the trunk serving as a trough, 
in which it is triturated with water, which 
disengages a considerable quantity of starch: 
the fibrous particles are then extracted, and 
the sediment or aroo is formed into moulds 
like bricks. This is spread on stones or iron 
plates over the fire, and makes a very nutri- 
tive, but, at the same time, most immasti- 

bread ; it is, nevertheless, excellent to 
thicken soup, and is a general specific for 
diarrhoeas and dysentries, which, in these 
aquatic regions, are the prevailing diseases. 

There is no want of fish; so that the 
Warows have all the necessaries of life, with- 
out, in any one instance, cultivating the soil 
in this region. Those settlements of them 
at the heads of the creeks, where the land is 
firm and dry, cultivate the cassada, as the 
other tribes; but the bisce-trees, of which 
their canoes and corials are constructed, does 
not grow, here and there, on the de- 
tached reefs in the eta swamps; and here, 
therefore, they are obliged to reside for the 

of forming craft, by the sale of which 
they supply themselves with axes, knives, 
fish-hooks, iron pots, small looking-glasses, 


® Wanderings in South America, 4to. 1825. 

+ Aroo starch; aroo aroo (arrow root )—starch of 
starch, that root growing the greatest proportion of 
all kuown vegetables. 


and the like; such articles of British manu. 
facture having found their way even to the 
most uncivilized recesses of the forest. 

The Warows are dirty in their persons, 
and, in point of intellect, are much despised 
by the other coast tribes ; but they are, cer- 
tainly, more industrious, and they can fashion 
a canoe for fifty people on the most perfect 
model of speed and sea-worthiness. They 
furnish the whole celony with small craft, 
which for cheapness and durability far ex. 
ceed any European uction. . Hil. 
house gave 10¢ sterling for a bisce canoe, 
forty feet long, six feet broad, and three 
deep in the centre: she carried with ease 
twenty-five hands and baggage, and two 
months materiel: she four ‘times 
over the falls of the my ; went 
twice through the Pomeroon rollers to the 
Oronoque ; was hauled over rocks, sands, 
and Portages, and lasted ten years without a 
patch. No European craft, at three times 
the cost, would stand in the Guiana climate 
one third of this wear. Mr. Hilhouse bought 


depét of them had been collected; and by 
selling them at about cent. per cent. in 
Georgetown, he cleared the expense of his 
journey. 

Mr. Hilhouse’s paper has been shown to 

® of Demerara, who allows his 
account of the Warow country to be very 
exact and valuable, particularly where he de- 
scribes the inhabitants, whose close resem- 
blance to the coast tribes of the Maranon, in 
Brazil, no one, Dr. Hancock believes, has 
noticed. “ They are the same in physiog- 
nomy and manners; and their respective 
languages also resemble each other in sound 
and form, differing in both from the dialects 
of all the other tribes. Their idiom is mor 
simple, perhaps, than that of any other hu 
man beings; they have a peculiar rattle and 
clatter in their speech, and their words abound 
in the letters ” and ¢, as in nane, mane, naho, 
&c.—peculiarities in which it is surprising 
to find a resemblance among tribes geogta- 
phically so distant, and possessing no written 
character. These tribes have both also the 
spread in the foot, or duck’s foot, as we used 
to call it in the Pomeroon, ¢.e. their feet 
and toes are spread out in the manner most 
suitable for walking on the muddy shores 
and marshes which they inhabit.”’t 


DEATH OF JAMES I. 
(To the Editor.) 

In the Mirror, No. 708, an article relating to 
the death of James L., illustrated with a cu- 
rious old print, makes mention of an extraor- 
dinary precaution, which was taken in order 
to stifle any syllable that should be uttered 

$ Journal of the Geographical Society, vol. iv. 
part 2, page 333, 
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by the Earl of Somerset, when upon his trial, 
that might be injurious to the character of the 
King. I have not the State Trials at hand 
to refer to; but such means would hardly 
have been permitted in any circumstances 
by those who tried him, and especially when 
the delinquency of such a person as the Earl 
of Somerset was to be investigated: the 
anxiety, however, of James upon the result 
of the trial is sufficiently notorious ; and if 
you do not consider the following notices be- 
tray too much the dust of antiquity, and the 
prose of the book-room, for your pages, some 
of your readers may not be displeased with 
the narration ; as the cause of this anxiety is 
one of those eae A of no oo 
portance possibly—but which the searchin 
scrutiny ot time has not divulged. " 
James has been accused of conniving at, 
or occasioning, the death of his eldest son, 
Henry, from. motives of jealousy at his extra- 
ordinary reputation and popularity. Somerset 
at this time was in high favour, being cre- 
ated Earl of Rochester in 1611, and the 
Prince died the following year: James. from 
the coldness and selfishness of his heart, 
might not manifest any great sorrow at the 
event; but it does not appear that his father 
was in any way accessary to his death, 
or that Henry had been unfuirly dealt with 
by any person; the medical treatment might 
have been unskilful, but the post mortem 
examination of the body, to be found in the 
Desiderata Curiosa, and signed by all the 
medical attendants, renders it obvious that 
natural causes dccasioned the death of that 
most promising young man; so, upon this 
event, we do not perceive that Carr had any 
secrets to disclose. Carr was arraigned for 
having, with that wretched woman his coun- 
tess, Mrs. Turner, and others, occasioned, by 
the administration of poison, the death of 
Sir Thomas Overbuty. This gentleman had 
been the particular friend and confidant of 
the Lord Rochester, and grieving at the cri- 
minal intimacy subsisting between him and 
the wife of the Earl of Essex, advised him, by 
all means, to abandon so disreputable a con- 
nexion. Carr, who, after her divorce, mar- 
tied the lady, told the advice given him to 
her; and a resolve to destroy him was imme- 
diately determined. By a series of deep 
treachery, he got Overbury into confinement ; 
for, persuading the King to appoint him toa 
post, he then, under the mask of friendship, 
counselled Overbury to refuse it, which he 
represented to James as a mark of contempt 
of the throne ; and, in consequence, for this 
all misdemeanour, he was committed to 
the Tower. Ina few months afterwards he 


was poisoned ; the means used are not quite’ 


certain, but such was the event. Though 

it was always suspected that Overbury had 

been murdered, yet the discovery of the per- 

petrators was es for nearly two years : 
T? 


Carr, in that interval, had been created Karl 
of Somerset. It appears possible that Somer- 
set was not so deeply implicated as his wife: 
he, to be sure, imprisoned Overbury ; but the 
Countess contrived, and hired the murderers. 
Now, in all this, James was in no way impli- 
cated ; he could, therefore, have no uneasiness 
as to what might be drawn from Somerset in 
this affair; he was not now the reigning 
favourite ; yet James’s excitement, lest some- 
thing might be said injurious to his reputa- 
tion, was extraordinary. We are told that 
the King, who was at Greenwich, was in 
restless motion all day, sending to every boat 
he saw landing, and cursing such as came 
without tidings. But the most indisputable 
bearing upon this subject of his anxiety, is 
some letters in the King’s owa handwriting 
to Sir G. More, the Lieutenant of the Tower, 
and yet in existence ;* frum which it seems 
that Somerset had, previous to his trial, 
when under the custody of More, let fall some 
expressions not prec accordant with the 
reputation of James, and fearful that he 
might say what was not desirable, endeavour- 
ed to persuade him not to stand the trial, 
but confess at once his guilt, and that he, 
the King, would immediately pardon him. 
Somerset, questioning the faith of these pro- 
mises, stoutly refused doing it, and believing 
the King dared not bring him to trial, posi- 
tively maintained his innocence. James, in 
great perplexity at this, sends secretly one 
Walter James to Sir G. More, with private 
instructions : James, after flattering More 
upon his honesty, &c., says, “I must sow 
use your trust and secrecy in a thing greatly 
concerning my honour and service; you 
know that Somerset’s day of trial is at hand, 
and you know also what fair means I have 
used to move him by confessing the truth 
to honour God and me, and leave some place 
for my mercy to work upon. I have now, at 
last, sent the bearer hereof, an honest gentle- 
man, and who once followed him, with such 
directions unto him as if thaire be a sponke 
of grace left in him, J hoape thaye shall 
worke a goode effecte; my only desire is, 
that you would make his convoy unto him 
in such secrecy as none living may know 
it, and that, after speaking unto him in pri- 
vete, he may be returned back again as 
secretly.” This stratagem, however, did not 
answer; for, in the next letter, James de- 
sires More “to use all possible means to 
move him to do that which is honourable 
for me and his best ;’”’—“if he will, before 
trial, confess, I will not only perform what 
I promised by my last messenger, both to- 
wards him and his wife, but I will enlarge 
it.” With great cunning he tells More what 
advice to give him; “ but this must be 
as only from yourself, let none living know 
it.’? Teangh of this mean’ artifice is de- 
® Archwologia, vol. xviii. 
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tailed, fully sufficient to manifest that James 
entertained great uneasiness of mind as to 
what might be drawn from Somerset upon 
his trial; and from his anxiety to prevent it, 
by other means than having “two persons 
with a cloak to muffle him,” conjectures have 
arisen as to the cause of these apprehensions, 
but little beside conjecture.” Suspicion is 
generally a base expedient ; nor are we justi- 
fied, in such cases, to pry into motives that 
affect no historical truth, nor influence the 
public weal. Somerset stood his trial ; and 
when James tells us, that “ his cause was so 
evil lykelie as no jurie coulde quyte him,” 
we may easily suppose he, with his countess, 
was found guilty for conspiring the murder, 
and hiring the persons who accomplished it. 
Upon what plea the countess was saved 
from punishment, it is difficult to say, ex- 
cept the pledges given by the secret agent 
upon certain conditions; Mrs. Turner and 
some other inferior agents were executed. 
The more atrocious principals were confined 
for several-years in the Tower, and then per- 
mitted to retire into the omer’ @ pension 
of some thousands a year, in the names of 
other parties, being allowed them. A.A. 


British Colonies. 





CAPE TOWN.* 

Tue first view of Cape Town from the an- 
chorage is not very inviting. But, no sooner 
has the stranger landed, than he is pleased 
with the extreme neatness, cleanliness, and 
elegance of the place. The town has straight 
and broad streets, crossing each other at right 
angles, formed by handsome houses, the road- 
‘way being on the most improved plan of Mr. 
M‘Adam. The town extends about a mile 
and a quarter along the shore of the bay. 
It contains about 20,000 inhabitants. The 
houses are generally two stories in height, 
and are built with flat roofs, in consequence 
of the violent winds to which the place is 
subject. The walls are of stone, whitewashed 
or stuccoed, and many of the houses have 
terraces, or, as they are termed in the country, 
stoeps, before them. They are frequently 
shaded by rows of fir-trees ; and these walks 
in front of the houses are generally the fa- 
vourite lounge of the family in the evening 
or during the heat of the day; and, at all 
times, they afford an agreeable promenade. 
The oldest houses are Dutch- built: the 
rooms are large, lofty, and airy, but unpro- 
vided with any ceiling, the bare joists bein 

seen with the floor above them. Indeed, 
this is a peculiarity which is to be found in 
the most respectable houses of Cape Town. 
The floors are generally varnished ; very few 
rooms have fire-places, and, from the defi- 
ciency of chimneys, the aspect of the place, 
although an English settlement, is very dif 

® Concluded from page 259, 


ferent from that of an English town; which 
an Englishman would not believe it to be, un- 
til he found himself among its inhabitants. 

The houses of Cape Town have not gar. 
dens ; but the principal and fashionable 
street is a row of handsome houses, screened 
by a fine avenue of trees: at one end are the 
public gardens with their long vista of trees; 
and at the other end is the bay, with generally 
a vessel or two at anchor ; the effect of the 
whole being rural, elegant and picturesque. 

The churches of Cape Town are few and 
obscure ; Divine service is performed in the 
principal church, first in the Dutch fashion 
to a Dutch congregation, and immediately 
afterwards the Chureh of England service is 
read to an English congregation. The num. 
ber of places of worship is six: one Dutch 
church, one Lutheran, one Catholic, and 
three Dissentient ; besides two or three Mo- 
hammedan mosques. English churches are 
in course of erection, and there is, besides, a 
college for education in the various branches 
of knowledge. Among the other public 
buildings are the Castle, a pentagonal build- 
ing, occupied by troops; the ks, for. 
merly the storehouse of the Dutch East 
India Company, a handsome building, with 
a terrace; the Exchange Room and Publie 
Library, on the Grand Parade; the Go- 
vernor’s House, a comfortable and unosten- 
tatious building ; the Bank, Post-office, and 
Courts of Justice are together, in a small 
range of buildings. But the Observatory 
takes precedence of all these: it is a large 
and beautiful structure, erected under the 
superintendence of the Rev. Mr. Fallows, at 
an expense of 30,00u/. It stands about three 
miles from Cape Town, on a flat and sandy 
heath: the central part of the building is 
allotted to the instruments, and the two 
wings form the residences of the astronomer 
and his assistants.* 

There are likewise in the town a gaol and 
a house of correction. The police is good, 
and the streets are well watched, but neither 
paved nor lighted. There are fewer lanes 
and alleys than in most towns; pot-houses 
and gin-shops are rare, and beggars are very 
seldom seen in the streets. The shops are 
opened early, and closed at sunset, a practice 
which is not only healthy, but conducive to 
social enjoyment. The trade is principally 
with England, the Mauritius, and Rio Ja- 
neiro: the merchant’s ‘’Change’ is before 
his door, he being his own auctioneer. 

The manufactures in the colony of the 
Cape are few and unimportant: they consist 
of a white woollen hat, used by the farmers. 
Some leather is also tanned with the oak- 

* The Rev. Mr. Fallows, whose devotion to sci- 
ence has few parallels in its records, died in 1831, 
from the effect of a coup de soleil, while fixing the 
small transit. At this Observatory, Sir Jolin F. 
Herschel is now engaged in a series of astronomical 
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bark ; some sheep-skins are tanned with the 
bark of the acacia, and made by the country 
people into jackets and trousers. Soap and 
candles are likewise made, but of inferior 
quality. The Hottentots make good mats 
and baskets; and there are several breweries 
which produce good beer. The Dutch are 
admirable wheelwrights, and build excel- 
lent wagons: indeed, good carriages of every 
description are abundant; as the slow ox- 
wagon, the light horse-wagon, with six or 
eight horses, four-in-hand vehicles, and a 
motley collection of country conveyances. 
Horses and their keep are cheap: zebras are 
brought from the interior, and generally kept 
at livery-stables ; a young one may be pur- 
chased for 20/. and is an elegant creature for 
alight chaise. Children ride on huge goats, 
saddled and bridled as ponies. Most of the 
inhabitants keep some vehicle: the Malays 
are reputed whips, and the genteel coachmen 
of the Cape. The Hottentots are likewise 
a drivers, and manage well the light 

tch wagons, drawn by six or eight, and 
sometimes eighteen or twenty horses. But 
the large ox-wayon, drawn by twenty-two 
oxen, yoked in pairs, headed by a Hottentot 
lad, and under the management of a driver 
with a whip sixty feet long, is one of the 
curiosities of the Cape. The wagons are as 
well made as in England ; they have finished 
seats and cushions, cover, and curtains, and 
are very comfortable travelling vehicles. 

The amusements of Cape Town are annual 
races ; and dancing, in which the slaves and 
upper classes are equally graceful; music is 
much cultivated, and some very delightful 
private concerts are given. 

The only place of public amusement is the 
theatre; the performances being Dutch and 
English, by amateurs. The entertainments 
at the Government House are in fitting style, 
and dispense the rules of fashion and eti- 
quette to the colony. 

The people of Cape Town are mostly well 
dressed. The population is English, Dutch, 
and Hottentots; having for their domestics 
Malays and negroes. 

Cape Town is well supplied with water by 
a stream from the Table Mountain; some 
houses have the water laid on to them, and 
from the great height of the spring, water 
is easily conducted into any of the apart- 
ments. Other streams run through the town: 
one of them may be considered the public 
washing-tub ; for here crowds of slaves may 
be seen beating and sousing linen. 

The public Tocow deserves especial notice. 
It is said to be conducted on the plan of Sir 
J. Barrow, the clever secretary to the Admi- 
talty. Jt has a vast collection of books, 
which are open to the use of the public on 
very liberal terms. The expenses are de- 
frayed by a shilling for every pire of wine 
imported into Cape Town, and the fees of 
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the subscribers. There are two newspapers 
published in Cape Town, in English and 


Dutch ; viz. the Government Gazette, and 
South African Advertiser. The South Afri- 
can Journal is also published every alternate 
month, and two excellent almanacs yearly. 

The wine trade of the colony must not be 
overlooked. The busy season at Cape Town 
is in the summer months of November, De- 
cember, and January, when the roads swarm 
with teams of oxen bringing in wagon-loads 
of wine from the country. The trade is 
carried on by a numerous and ble 
body of merchants : the wine is stored in long 
buildings, containing two rows of immense 
casks, each of which will contain 1,000 
gallons, is nicely varnished, and has a brass 
faucet and spigot.* Raisins are cured in the 
colony, which is also celebrated for its dried 
fruits, as apples, pears, quinces, apricots, and 
peaches. Wheat is expected to become the 
staple commodity of export in place of wine, 
which in consequence of the vile adulteration 
of merchants, has lost its character. 
wheat has already obtained in the London 
market 5s. per quarter more than any other 
wheat, and it is said to average 68 lbs. to the 
bushel. 

The English law, with some modifications, 
is administered in the colony. Whippin 
and solitary confinement are the siasieal 
punishments for minor offences. th is 
incurred only by the crime of murder; and 
the culprit is beheaded. 

The scarcity of inns in the colony is com- 
pensated by the hospitality of the Dutch 
farmers, who welcome their guests in pro- 
portion as they make free: in short, no one 
can stay too long at the house of a Dutch- 
man, nor can he ever wear out his blunt 
hospitality. He expects no other acknow- 
ledgment of his attention than a pinch of 
snuff to each of his slaves, who, when they 
get it, rub it on their teeth. 

The labours of pious missionaries among 
the Hottentots have been very successful ; 
and apart from the religious benefits which 
they have conferred on the people, their ex- 
ertions in bettering the general condition of 
the Hottentots are entitled to high praise.t 

At the Cape, the year is summer and 
winter; the mean temperature of the whole 
being 67°. In November, the summer com- 
mences, and continues to the end of March ; 


® The wines made at the Cape are Red and White 
Constantia, Froutignac, Pontac, Hoek, Suzet Mus- 
cadel, Stein Constantia, and Madeira; of the latter, 
90,000 pipes are annually brought into the Town, 
and sold from 1s. 6d. to 2s. per gallon. It is drunk 
by the higher classes, and is superior to Cape Ma- 
deira in ‘England. Of Constantia, only about 33 


pipes are made annually, valued at about 100/. per 
pipe, and drunk as a liqueur. 

+ Within a few days, in the Morning Herald, 
letters of recent date, from the Cape, have detailed 
the satisfactory progress of these pious and philan- 
thropic exertions. 
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April is a kind of intermediate and unsettled 
month. In May, the winter commences, 
and continues till September ; October being 
a pre ory month for the summer. It is 
in October that the flowers make their ap- 
pearance, in promise of the fruits of summer. 
In this season, the thermometer ranges from 
66° to 92° in the shade, the average being 
76°; but there are fine refreshing south-east 
breezes and cool nights. The winter may be 
eompared to the cold and mild summer of 
England, and is the pleasantest season, the 
temperature averaging 60°. The mean tem- 
perature of the coldest month of the year is 
56°, and that of the hottest 79°. The baro- 
meter ranges through the year from 29°7 the 
minimum, to 30°6 the maximum; the mean 
state being 30°23 inches ; the range is higher 
in the winter than in the summer. The cli- 
mate is, probably, as healthy as any in the 
world ; and the people are, in general, ruddy 
and heatty. 

We have condensed and in part re-written 
these details, mainly from Mr. Webster's 
valuable Narrutive of the Voyage of the 
Chanticleer ; and are likewise indebted to 
the second volume of Lieutenant Holman’s 
interesting Voyage for the previous Engrav- 
ing, and occasional facts. 

Mr. Webster has drawn this estimate from 
the various opinions of the Cape as a land of 

romise to emigrants. “ By some it has 

n ted a paradise, and by others a 
dreary waste; the truth lies bétween them. 
* * * I know of no place where a person in 
quest of a happy, quiet life, can find it more 
readily than at the Cape: if a fine climate, 
with all the necessaries and luxuries of life 
at a reasonable rate and easy of acquisition, 
may be considered as contributing to it, a life 
of quiet, comfortable competence is within 
the reach of most persons. Although the 
Cape colony may improve considerably, still 
Iam inclined to believe that, unless some 
new and unexpected sources are opened, it 
will never be a great or thriving nation. 
But, limited as its population is,* and with 
such vast range of country, it is well able to 
support its present people, and many thou- 
sands more in happiness and comfort, vying 
in this particular with more splendid and 
older nations, and even far outstripping 
them.” 

* When the Chanticleer was at the Cape, in 
1829-30, the population was about 118,000: of white 
people, 50,000 ; Hottentots, 32,000; slaves, 32,000 ; 
and free blacks, 4,000. Slavery ceased here and in 
other British dominions with last year. 


Fine Arts. 


PANORAMA OF JERUSALEM. 

Asour three months since, we noticed a new 
specimen of Mr. Burford’s skill, in a pano- 
ramic painting of Pére la Chaise: this was a 
Christmas offering to the sight-lovers ; and 








now they have Jernsalem by way of Easterling, 
The subject is most appropriate to the sea. 
son: it must prove attractive to the shoals 
of sight-lovers and exhibition-hunters that 
crowd the metropolis at this period. To the 
thousands also who are drawn thither for 
nobler ggg than mere curiosity —- we 
mean religious improvement of their 
fellow-creatures—the painting we are about 
to notice must be intensely interesting. The 
gay and the grave have, therefore, induce. 
ments to witness its ve beauty, and 
may alike be improved by meditation upon 
the events which have sanctified so man 
portions of “the City beloved by God ”— 
“the fair and favoured City” — “the Holy 


City.” 

As two of our early volumes contain En. 
gravings and descriptive outlines of Jeru. 
salem,* we may presume the reader to be 
acquainted with the principal features of the 
city. The drawings for the present Pano. 
rama were taken from the Terrace of the 
Aga, or Governor, formerly the Palace of 
Pontius Pilate; and the view, both from the 
situation and height of the house, embraces 
nearly the whole of the important stations 
mentioned in Scripture, and a vast assem- 
blage of monasteries, mosques, domes, mina- 
rets, which, being mostly of white stone, 
sparkle beneath a glorious eastern sun with 
inconceivable splendour. Immediately in 
front of the spectator, towards the south, 
stands out the beautiful Mosque of Omar, 
occupying the site of the Temple of Solomon; 
it resembles, from its curious style and gay 
colours, an immense piece of mosaic work, 
and is backed by the summits of unfruitful 
hills, a portion of the Dead Sea appearing in 
the distance, inclosed by majestic mountains: 
Beneath, towards the west, commences thé 
Via Dolorosa, which may be traced in its 
ascent through the thickest part of the City, 
towards the Temple of the Holy Sepulchre 
and Calvary, whose vast dome rises above the 
surrounding buildings: on this side also are 
seen the Castle and Tomb of David, and the 
Armenian Convent, on “ God’s Holy Hill of 
Zion.” Northward, beyond a considerable 
portion of the city, formerly ‘ the Daughter of 
Zion,” is seen the hill Scopo, (where Titus, 
at the memorable siege, fixed his head quar- 
ters,) and other sterile: hills, bearing only a 
few olive-trees. Eastward is the most inter- 
esting portion—a long line of the city walls, 
beneath which lies the Valley of Jehosaphat; 
the Mount of Olives rising majestically in 
front, presenting the Mount of Ascension 
and village of Olivet, the Mount of Offence, 
Garden of Gethsemane, and other holy sta- 
tions, relieved by cultivated patches, and 
sprinkled with olive-trees; and thus closing 
the view. 

* See Mirror, vol. ii. p. 17 —and Miror, vol. vi. 
yp. 417. 
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Jerusalem is yet a considerable place, 
though rather from its central situation be- 
tween Arabia, Syria, and Egypt, than its 
present splendour. Recollections of its an- 
cient magnificence invest its ruins with an 
interest far superior to that awakened by the 
most superb and perfect city of our times. 
Indeed, this interest is untiring, exhaustless, 
and immortal ; though the general aspect of 
the city and its vicinity be blighted and 
barren, the sycamore and cedar be no more, 
the vineyards be gone, and the vine cut off ; 
and the Holy Temple be destroyed : 

“The - gn full, and never shall the sun 
Shine on the cedar roofs of Salem more ; , 

Her tale of splendour now is done ; 

Her wine-cup of festivity is spilt, 
And all is o’er—her grandeur and her guilt. 
Oh, fair and favour’d City! where of old 

The balmy airs were rich with melody, 

That led her pomp beneath the po sky, 
In vestments flaming with the orient gold ; 
eS 
The 


A oh a music's a ' 
eathen o’er her perish’d pomp rejoice 
How stately then was eve! puleeded 

Down which the maideus 


k'd street, 
need with tinkling feet ! 

How proud the Elders in the lofty gate! 

How crowded all her nation’s solemn feasts 
With white-rob’d Levites and high-mitred Priests !— 
How gorgeous all her Temple's sacred state ! 
Her streets are raz’d, her maidens sold for slaves ; 
Her gates thrown down, her Elders in their graves ; 
Her feasts are holden ’mid the Gentiles’ scorn, 
By stealth her Priesthood’s holy garments worn.” 
Milman. 
Yet there is nothing in antiquity more im- 
ressive than the scene of desolation which 
erusalem now presents: for its historical in- 
terest is not lost in its antiquity, as in the 
case of the Pyramids and Palm At 
Jerusalem, hundreds of sites are identified 
with some sacred event recorded in the Book 
of Life, in which also are pictured their 
minutest features. bog “ty _ the 
spectator views the spot, where, in the early 
days of the world, the dread voice of the 
Almighty had sounded, and where he made 
His glory visible; here is the scene of much 
that is venerable in Holy Writ, the cradle of 
our religion, and the theatre of most of its 
grand and important miracles; here he may 
trace almost every striking event in the 
pathetic history of the blessed Redeemer, to 
the spot where he shed his blood for the sins 
of man, and where he took his final, affect- 
ing leave of his weeping disciples, and as- 
cended once more to heaven.” Again, no 
city in the world has been so often the scene 
of war :: seventeen times has it been sacked ; 
it has been the field of the most brilliant 
exploits of the Jewish, Roman, and Sara- 
cenic arms, and of the romantic bravery of 
the Crusades, 

It would occupy more space than we can 
spare to enumerate the sieges and attacks, 
or the captors. The Christians finally re- 
tired in 1291, and the Turks have since 
retained possession. “ But this ill - fated 
City, though its punishment has been so 
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protracted and severe, appears not yet to have 
atoned for its unexampled guilt. A few 
years back, the plague made fearful ravages 
amongst the inhabitants, since which it has 
suffered severely from the army of the Pacha 
of Egypt; and in July last, an earthquake 
damaged many of the principal buildings.” 
The form of the present city is an irregu- 
lar, oblong square, about three miles in cir- 
cumference. It is surrounded with embattled 
walls, and has six gates, three of which are 
seen in the Panorama; the others being 
Bethlehem on the west, Zion on the south, 
and Herod’s on the north, are obstructed by 
buildings. There are no public squares; the 
streets are mostly straight, but steep, narrow, 
and unpaved; and the convents, which are 
the principal public buildings, resemble for- 
tresses. The houses are heavy, square masses, 
two or three stories high, generally of stone ; 
below they have only one small door, and 
above not more than two or three small, lat- 
ticed windows, (the principal looking into a 
small, inner court;) the roofs are flat, and 
form pleasant terraces; some houses have 
small domes. There are three rows of arched 
bazaars in decay; and near them is a street, 
about half a mile long, with piles of ruins on 
each side, in heaps twenty or thirty feet 
high, having the appearance of the remains 
of some great fire, of which no tradition 
exists, 
We need scarcely add that with the clever 
Description in hand, the visiter may pass an 
hour or two in picking out the interesting 
Scriptural localities of this Panorama—as the 
spot whereon the Prayer was taught by our 
Saviour—where Christ wept over the City— 
the Garden of Gethsemane—Potters’ Field— 
the ber Sepulchre—Pool of Bethesda—the 
spot where the a —and u 
wards of fifty vila escsetatn sien The 
Mosque of Omar, as we have already said, is 
one of the main points, and is the most pic- 
turesque portion of the Panorama: its beau- 
tiful Saracenic architecture, said to be the 
finest extant, with its surrounding lawn, 
gates, and fountains, is a pleasing, if not 
refreshing, relief to the roofless walls of the 


city. 

The Minaret on the site of Pilate’s House 
is one of the most effective objects in the 
picture ; its architectural details being worked 
out very cleverly, 

e drawings for this Panorama were 
taken last year by Mr. F. Catherwood, archi- 
tect; the painter being Mr. Robert Burford ; 
and both parties have executed their portion 
with great skill. The tone of the arin; 
is pleasing throughout; and to the merit of 
high finish must be added that of rare fide- 
lity, as travelled visiters daily attest.* 

® We are much pleased with the following note of 
commendation in the Quarterly Review, just pub- 
lished :—“ We take this opportunity of saying that 
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Spirit of Discovery. 


‘ INVENTION OF THE MARINER’S COMPASS.: 


Tue invention of this precious instrument 
has hitherto been awarded to Flavio Gioia, 
a Neapolitan, in 1302 or 1303. But this 
statement has rested on no satisfactory evi- 
dence; and when it was discovered that the 
Chinese and Arabian authors had spoken of 
the magnet’s polarity before the fourteenth 
century, it began to be suspected that the 
Neapolitan was merely the introducer of the 
compass into Europe. To settle the ques- 
tion, in January; 1834, Baron Humboldt 
wrote to M. Klaproth to ascertain the epochs, 
—Ist. When the Chinese discovered the 
polarity of the magnet; and 2nd, When 
they began to apply it to the purposes of 
navigation. M. Klaproth has replied in a 
work, published in Paris towards the close of 
the year, in which the most remarkable proof 
of the Chinese claims to this invention, is in 
the history of the magnetic chariots, whose 
origin is lost in the obscurity of the mytho- 
logical ages. The accompanying —- 
tion of one of these chariots, is taken from 
the 33rd volume of the Japanese Encyclo- 


pedia. 








(Magnetic Chariot.) 


The figure in front of the chariot was 
made of some light material; it was fixed 
upon a pivot, and its finger invariably pointed 


the Panorama of Jerusalem, now open in Leicester- 
fields, will richly reward the trouble of a visit. We 
do not say this without having ourselves inspected 
it, in ny with a traveller recently arrived 
from the Holy Land.” 


to the south, which, as we have already said, 
was the Azb/eh, or sacred point of the Chi. 
nese, to which they always turned when per- 
forming their devotions. It is intimated 
rather obscurely, that these magnetic chariots 
were first invented for a religious purpose, 
namely, to enable the devout to discover 
their Aibleh when the sun and stars were ob- 
scured by clouds—a purpose to which the 
compass is frequently applied in the present 
day by Mohammedan nations; but there are 
very full descriptions of the use made of 
these chariots in directing the march of 
armies, and guiding ambassadors. M. Klap. 
roth has collected, from Chinese authorities, 
many curious anecdotes of the use made of 
these chariots ; under the Tsin dynasty, they 
formed a part of every royal procession. In 
the Tsin-tchi, or history of that dynasty, we 
find —‘‘The wooden figure placed on the 
magnetic car resembled a genius wearing a 
dress made of feathers; whatever was the 
position of the car, the hand of the genius 
always pointed to the south. When the 
emperor went in state, one of these cars 
headed the procession, and served to indi- 
cate the cardinal points.” 

In the history of the second Tchao dy- 
nasty, which lasted from a.p. 319 to a.p, 
351, we read, —“ The Changz-Fang, (presi- 
dent of the board of works,) ordered Kiai Fei, 
who was distinguished by his great skill in 
constructing every kind of instrument, to 
build a number of magnetic chariots, which 
were sent as presents to the principal ° 
dees of the empire.” There are ee gee 
counts of the manner in which the magnetic 
figures were constructed : as our readers 
have probably anticipated, a magnetized bar 
passed through the arm of the figure, and the 
only variety of ingenuity displayed by the 
architects was in balancing the figure upon 
its pivot. 

he antiquity of these magnetic chariots 
is established incontrovertibly ; the step from 
them to the compass is so very easy, that we 
may safely assert that the one must have 
led immediately to the other.* 


LIGHTHOUSES. 

On Saturday the 18th ult. the chairman and 
members of the Committee of the House of 
Commons on Lighthouses, inspected at the 
Trinity House, the results of the experiments 
made by Mr. Gurney at their request, since 
last session, for producing artificial light for 
beacons. It ap that Mr. Gurney had 
not only removed the difficulties hitherto con- 
nected with the oxy-hydrogen lime-lights dis- 
covered by him in 1816, and reported by the 
Lighthouse Committee in 1823; but he has 
discovered another light of considerable beauty, 
simplicity, and intensity, of 140 times greater 


* From a clever notice of M. Klaproth’s work, in 
the Atheneum, No, 369, 
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(Thornton Abbey.) 


power than the present standard lights; 
this, in compliment to the discoverer, has 
been termed the Bude-light, from his place of 
tesidence. The more intense light, however, 
it appeared, was obtained from egg-shells ; 
for, this was found on measurement, to he 
293 times greater than the argand burner 
pow employed. The radiated light from it 
was made to light a candle and ignite paper, 
at the distance of forty-five feet. Mr. Gurney 
stated his belief, that it would be possible to 
make this light, by certain management, 
point out the precise situation of a coast- 
beacon to a ship three or four miles at sea, 
under circumstances of a fog so dense, that 
no other light, not even that of the sun, could 
penetrate it to any distance. — Morning 
Chronicle. [This paragraph will, doubtless, 
be read with interest in connexion with a 
few details of the illumination of lighthouses, 
appended to the description of the Corduan 
Lighthouse, at pp. 17, 18, and 19 of the pre- 
sent volume. | 





Antiquariana, 

“THORNTON ABBEY. 
Tuat peninsula in Yorkshire denominated 
Holderness, was given by William the Con- 
querorto Drugo de Buerer, a Fleming, on 
whom also he bestowed his niece in mar- 
riage; but this inhuman lord, having poi- 
soned his consort, fled from his possessions, 
and was succeeded in his estates and titles 
¥ Stephen Fitzodo, lord of Albemarle, in 
lormandy. On the death of Stephen, his 
son William, surnamed the Gross, obtained 
possession of his estates, established or en- 
Tiched several religious houses, and among 
the rest, founded Thorntun monastery, in 


Lincolnshire, in the year 1139, as a priory of 
black canons, and dedicated it to the Blessed 
Virgin: he died in J180, and is supposed to 
have been buried here. The site of the 
monastery adjoins the parish of Thornton- 
Curtis, distant about five miles from Barton- 
on-Humber. 

The establishment was at first governed 
by one Richard, a prior, who, together with 
the monks, were introduced from the monas- 
tery at Kirkham. As a priory it continued 
but a short period; for having been endowed 
with many liberal grants from its founders 
and other benefactors, it soon began to 
assume some degree of consequence, and 
Richard was advanced to the dignity of Ab- 
bot by Pope Eugenius III. in 1148. 

The possessions of this Abbey were con- 
firmed by Richard I.; and Pope Celestine 
III. granted its inhabitants exemption from 
the payment of certain tithes of cattle. The 
advowson of the Abbey, together with all the 
lands and possessions of the Earl of Albe- 
marle, escheated to Edward I.; and Edward 
III. granted that the Abbot should hold the 
advowson immediately from the Crown. 

In 154], Henry VIII. on his return from 
a journey into the North, with his queen and 
retinue, crossed the Humber, from Hull to 
Barrow, and honvured the Abbey of Thorn- 
ton with a ceremonious visit; when the 
whole monastery came out in solemn 
cession to meet the royal guests, and sump. 
tuously entertained them for several days, 
This might mee be a skilful manceuvre 
of the Abbot to evade that impending storm, 
which threatened destruction to his own as 
well as every other monastic institution in 
the kingdom ; nor did it entirely lose its 
effect : Henry remembered the flattering 
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attention here paid him; for, though at the 
Dissolution, Thornton was suppressed with 
the rest, the greater part of its revenues were 
preserved for the endowment of a college, 
which was established at this place for a 
dean and prebendaries, to the honour of the 
Holy and undivided Trinity. This college, 
however, was suppressed by Edward VI. in 
1547, but some of its members were allowed 
pensions. At the Dissolution, Thornton was 
valued, according to ogi, at 5944, 37s. 
10d.; and 730/. 17s. 2d. by Speed. 

From the present remains, Thornton Ab- 
bey must have been a magnificent structure. 
It originally consisted of an extensive qua- 
drangle, surrounded by a deep ditch, and an 
exceedingly high rampart; thus being de- 
fended against piratical attacks, to which its 
contiguity to the Humber and German 
Ocean, perhaps, often exposed it. 

The gate-house, which formed the western, 
and probably the only, entrance, is probably 
entire, truly majestic, and admirably calcu- 
Jated for defensive operations. The en- 
trance-road crossing the ditch is flanked by 
cemented brick walls, with fourteen loop- 
holed recesses on each side; these support 
broad, embattled parapets, now c d with 
vegetation, and terminate with two strong, 
round towers, once covered with frowning 
battlements, but now softened into beauty 
by creeping evergreens. Between these two 
towers was originally a drawbridge, which 
formed the first security. - 
} The grand entrance-arch has over it'a 
parapet about four feet broad ; a small door- 
way opening upon this path, which leads toa 
little cell, probably the watchman’s lodge. 
In the entrance are the grooves of the de- 
eayed portcullis, and fragments of two pon- 
derous doors, 

The western face of this entrance has six 
embattled turrets rising to the summit; the 
two immediately connected with the en- 
trance-arch are octangular until they’ reach 
the parapet, when they take an hexagonal 
form, and have archways for communication ; 
above these arches they again assume their 
octagonal shape, and so continue to the top. 
The next two form the boundaries of the 
parapet; these are also octagonal, but those 
at the ends of the building are circular. Over 
the gateway between the two middle turrets, 
are three long niches, in the lower part of 
each of which stands a statue under an en- 
riched canopy: the centre one appears to 
have a regal crown above his head; the 
figure on his right is partly in armour; that 
on his left is mitred, with a pastoral staff. 
Above these, and under other florid cano- 
pies, have been three smaller figures; two 
still remain, and seem in the attitude of 
prayer. Between these turrets and the ad- 
Joining are two other niches and canopies, 
which, doubtless, once also contained statues. 
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Above the gateway is the refectory, rich in 
its architectural details. 

The building is chiefly of brick, with the 
ornamental parts and embattled tops of stone, 

Eastward of the entrance is the ruin of the 
church, consisting of an elegant clustered 
column and a pointed recess relieved with 
tracery ; and adjoining the south part of the 
— are the ruins of the octagonal chapter. 

ouse. 
Southward of these ruins stood the abbot’s 
lodgings, once the residence of Edward Skin. 
ner, Esq., who married Ann, daughter of Sir 
William Wentworth, brother to the unfor. 
tunate Earl of Strafford. 

Thornton was part of the estate of Henry 
Percy, fourth Lord Alnwick, and first Earl 
of Northumberland, who was slain on Bram. 
ham - moor, near Haleswood, February 29, 
1407-8, after a sharp fight with the forces 
of Henty IV.: his head, white with age, 
was cut off and sent to London, with that of 
Lord Bardolf; it was there set upon the 
Bridge, upon a pole ; his body being divided 
into four parts, one of which was placed 
upon a gate at London, another at Lincoln, a 
third at Berwick-upon-Tweed, and the fourth 
at Newcastle-upon-Tyne ; but in May fol- 
lowing they were taken down and interred. 

Thornton was afterwards possessed by 
Henry, the second earl, son of Hotspur, who, 
in the civil wars of York and Lancaster, dis- 
tinguished himself by espousing the latter 
interest. 

At length, the pro came into the 
session of the Skianee pk , from who it 
was purchased by Sir R. Sutton, bart., in 
whose family it continued several years; 
during which was cut down an avenue of 
venerable trees, which extended from the 
gers nearly to the remains of the church. 

e next proprietor of Thornton, G. Uppleby, 
Esgq., evinced greater respect for the place, by 
reserving among its ruins a private room or 
two for occasional retreat, and otherwise 
taking great pleasure in the remains of this 
venerable pile. 

Our acknowledgments are due to the Anti- 
guarian and Topographical Cabinet, for the 
annexed Engraving and the accompanying 
details, which have been considerably abridg- 
ed. To this work, the description and en- 
graving were contributed by Mr. T. Espia, 
of Louth. U7 


Pew Books. 


THE HINDOOS.—VOL. II. 

[We noticed the first volume of this work in 
terms of high commendation; and happy 
are we to extend this praise to its completion. 
It is really brimful of entertaining know- 
ledge, and worthy of be in the Library to 
which it belongs. In the present volume, 
the subject is resumed with remarkable cus- 
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toms — fanatics and sacred orders, serpeut 
charmers, jugglers, dancing girls, &c. From 
this chapter we quote a few particulars of the ] 


Bayaderes, or Dancing Girls. 


The celebrated Bayaderes, or dancing- 
gitls, were beheld with astonishment by the 
earlier traveller, but have been since dispa- 
raged and neglected. As objects of curiosity, 
however, they are not destitute of interest. 
Like the same caste of females in ancient 
Greece, where their performances were em- 
ployed to enliven banquets and festivities at 

ivate houses, the Bayaderes, when not 

voted from their birth to this profession, 
are commonly selected for their great personal 
beauty, their sparkling vivacity of temper, 
the elegant contour of their limbs, the light- 
ness of their form, and the ease and graceful- 
ness of their movements. 

The dancing-gitls who perform at private 
entertainments adapt their movements to the 
taste and character of those before whom 
they exhibit. Here, as in public, they are 
accompanied by musicians playing on instru- 
ments resembling the violin and guitar. 
Their dances require great attention, from 
the dancer’s feet being hung with small bells, 
which act in concert with the music. Two 
gitls usually perform ut the same time ; their 
steps are not so mazy or active as ours, but 
much more interesting; as the song, the 
music, and the motions of the dance combine 
to express love, hope, jealousy, despair, and 
the passions so well known to lovers, and 
very easy to be understood by those who are 
ignorant of other languages. The Indians 
are extremely fond of this entertainment, and 
lavish large sums on their favourites. An 
eastern traveller, describing the mode in 
which a Mohammedan of rank spends his 
evenings within the recesses of his harem, 
conveys an exact idea of what passes in the 
senana of a Hindoo. Here, says he, secluded 
from the world, the voluptuous Musulman, 
laying aside the grandeurs of the day, with 
the irritation of mind which accompanies 
ambition, abandons himself to soft repose ; 
and, in the stillness of a starry night, acquires 
that serenity of mind which lulls the soul 
into Pleasing complacency ; forming a de- 
lightful contrast to the stormy passions of ar 
agitated day. Negligently stretched upon 
his couch, i listens to the melodious song, 
and contemplates the graceful forms of the 
surrounding dancers, amid the odoriferous 
smoke of incense. 

While describing the scene where the 
luxurious Bayaderes most frequently display 
their charms, it may not be improper to be- 
stow a hasty word on certain other accessaries. 
During the banquet the attendants frequently 
bring in fruits, pistachio-nuts, and salted 
almonds, to improve the flavour of the coffee 
and sherbets, made from the juice of falsee, 


limes, and different fruits, presented in pro- 
fusion and variety. Others stand near with 
punkahs and chowries, with which they keep 
up a perpetual vibration in the air, and drive 
away insects. The punkahs are a kind of 
fans; and the chowries a sort of long 
dent brush, composed of different materials ; 
sometimes of peacock’s feathers, or the beau. 
tiful plumage of the bird of paradise. Others 
are formed of kusa-grass, or the leaves of the 
palmyra tree. But by far the most elegant 
are those formed from the tail of the cow of 
Tartary. The beauty of the chowry, or cha- 
mara, depends upon the whiteness, silkiness, 
and length of the hair, which, remaining on 
the stump of the tail, is set in a handle of 
gold, silver, or enamel, sometimes roughly 
incrusted with jewels. The saloon is covered 
with rich carpets, cushions, and pillows, of 
various kinds, illuminated at night from 
cut-glass chandeliers, and ornamented with 
Persian, or other paintings, representing the 
youthful beauties of the East, amid a profu- 
sion of fruit, flowers, ices, and perfumes. 
This apartment, usually supported by pillars, 
opens on every side into . garden, in which, 
amid roses, jasmines, tuli megranates, 
cokather bnaliiih: glesin, aummtanedaae 
nutive fountains play with delightful effect. 
The size of these gardens does not admit 
much. vatiety in the walks and shrubberies ; 
choice trees and shrubs border a narrow canal 
between the pavilions, adorned with a num- 
ber of small fountains; the centre of the 
canal expands round an octagonal marble 
temple of a singular construction ; each per- 
forated column contains a leaden pipe, which 
conveys water to the roof of the temple, 
where, from eight fountains round the dome, 
it falls over the projecting architrave on screens 
of sweet-scented kusa-grass, and gently trick- 
ling through the matted verdure renders the 
internal atmosphere delightful. Imagination 
can hardly conceive a more luxurious enjoy- 
ment in the torrid zone than to repose in a 
temple of fountains, lulled by the notes of 
nightingales in the surrounding groves. 
Such are the scenes where the perform- 
ances of the Bayaderes* are enjoyed both by 
Musulman and Hindoo. Their songs are 
often melodious, and glowing with the rich 
imagery of the East. Few specimens, how- 
ever, of these compositions have reached 
Europe, and in such as we have seen, the 
introduction of Moslem names hetrays the 
influence of a foreign nation. Still, as exam- 
ples of what thrills to the heart of an Asiatic 
in the midst of his luxuriant tropical 8 
and gardens, the compositions which follow 
cannot fail to be interesting. “ When, oh 
my beloved! wilt thou return? Delight of 
my heart and treasure of my soul, oh! when 
wilt thou appear to bless thy Roxana? In 


® The word Bayadere is a corruption of the Portu- 
guese Bailadeira, * a female dancer.” 
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vain do I await thy approach; thou camest 
not to thy love; mine eyelids are weary in 
watching for thy footsteps. The couch of 
my beloved is decked with garlands of mo- 
grees, overshadowed by a canopy of jas- 
mine. I have strewed it with the sweet dust 
of Keurah, and perfumed it with attar of 
roses: I am scented with the oils of Lahore, 
and tinged with the blossoms of Hinna; 
hasten then, my beloved, to thine handmaid, 
ladden her heart by thy presence.’? There 
is in the second more depth of passion, earn- 
estness, energy. The heart, wrung by. intense 
regret, seems to pour forth a torrent of im- 
sioned endearment, over which a thousand 
brilliant recollections sparkie like flakes of 
foam upon a mountain stream. “ Abdallah! 
lamp of my life and possessor of my heart; 
my first, my only love! In vain do I call 
upon thee, thou art afar off; thou hearest 
not the voice of thy Selima, once the most 
favoured of thy slaves. Abdallah, my king! 
my love! thou hast decked me with diamonds 
of Golconda, and covered me with pearls of 
Ormuz: but what are diamonds and pearls 
to her that is forsaken? The jewel most 
prized by thy Selima is no a her own; 
give me thy heart, my beloved, restore it to 
its first possessor. The shawls of Cashmere 
and the silks of Iran, presented by my lord, 
have no longer any charms for thy Selima; 
thy palace, thy baths, thy gardens delight 
me no more; take them again; what are 
they all, compared with the heart of my 
Abdallah? Oh, give me thy heart, my be- 
loved! restore it to its first possessor. The 
gardens and groves, once the fond retreat of 
thy Selima, afford me no pl 3 the zg 
and pomegranate tempt me in vain! The 
fi nce of champaks and odour of spices I 
no longer enjoy; my damsels delight me no 
more, and music ceases to charm. Return, 
oh my lord, to thine handmaid, restore her 
thy heart, and every pleasure will accompany 
it! Oh, give thy heart to thy Selima! re- 
store it to its first possessor.’* 

Respecting the dress and appearance of 
the dancing-girls, there is a remarkable dis- 
crepancy between the descriptions of different 
travellers, arising, no doubt, from accidental 
variations in their form and costume. Bishop 
Heber, speaking of the girls of northern 
India, observes, that “ their dresses were 
rich; but that there was such an enormous 
quantity of scarlet cloth petticoats and trou- 
sers, so many shawls wrapped round their 
waists, and such multifarious skirts peeping 
out below each other, that their figures were 
quite hidden, and the whole effect was that 
of a number of Dutch dolls, though the faces 
of two or three out of the number were 





* Oriental Memoirs, vol. i. p. 81, 203, 254; vol. 
ili. p. 81, 176, 463. Buchanan, Journey through the 
Mysore, vol. i. p. 12, 307; vok ii. p. *s, 266, ; 
vol. iii, p. 65, 98, 174. 
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retty.’"— On the other hand, the Abbé 
ibois, describing the Bayaderes of the 
south, says, “ perfumes, elegant and attractive 
attire, particularly of the head, sweet-scented 
flowers intertwined with exquisite art about 
their beautiful air, multitudes of ornamental 
trinkets, adapted with infinite taste to the 
different parts of the body, a graceful car. 
riage and measured step, indicating luxurious 
delight; such are the allurements and the 
charms which these enchanting sirens dis. 
play to accomplish their seductive designs.” 
And Mr. Cruso, who witnessed their perform. 
ances at Khanpoor, speaks of a set of young 
dancing-girls from Cashmere, of such sure 
passing beauty, grace, and elegant accom. 
plishments, that he despaired of being able 
to convey by words any tolerable idea of them. 
— succeeding chapter describes Wild 
Tribes of India; and among its details, not 
the least interesting are those relating to] 


Gipsies, 


In whom you may contemplate, under an 
English hedge, the complexion, the physiog- 
nomy, and all the distinctive characteristics 
of the wild aboriginal inhabitants of India. 
We cannot, in this place, exhibit that chain 
of evidence by which the Hindoo origin of 
the Gipsies has been established almost 
beyond a doubt by the learned Grellmannt 
It appeared perfectly satisfactory to Sir Wil. 
liam Jones, who, in the Gipsy vocabulary 
published by the German writer, discovered 
a great number of pure Sanscrit words.§ The 
Gipsies who have remained in India are at 
present known under the Persian name of 
Bazighurs, “ players, or actors,” and are 
divided into seven castes, whose uncouth 
denominations it is unnecessary to repeat, as 
they all resemble each other, intermarry, and 
profess to be descended from the same family. 
They have now become nominal converts to 
Islamism, but are said to regard as their 
tutelar divinity the celebrated musician Tan- 
sine, who flourished in the time of Acbar. 
Their notions of morals and religion they 
principally derive from the songs of Kubeer, 
a poet, by trade a weaver, who was contem- 
porary with Shér Shah, the Cromwell of 
Indian history. Kubeer was a Sufi of the 


+ Narrative of a Journey, &c. vol. ii. p. 320. 

¢ Bishop Heber too, with his usual ingenuity, has 
summed up the evidence in favour of this 
thesis, though he seems inclined to derive the race 
from Persia rather than India. As he has omitted 
to state his reasons, we canuot conceive upon wi 
grounds this opinion is founded, though no doubt 
they were neither slight nor few. Their identity 
with the wandering tribes of Louristan, Kurdistao, 
&c., even were it fully proved, would not go very far 
in rei ry of the supposition, as these also may have 
derived their origin from India. Narrative, &c. vol. i. 
p- 130-2, See Col. Harriot’s observations on 
the Oriental Origin of the Gipsies, in the Transact, 
of the Roy. Asiat. Soc. vol. ii. p 518—558. 

§ On the Borderers, Mountai , and Is}and 
of Asia ; Works, vol. iii. p. 170-1. 
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most exalted sentiments and of benevolence 
unbounded. His poems, which are still 
universally esteemed, inculcate the purest 
morality, good-will, and hospitality towards 
all men ; and breathe so fine a spirit of tole- 
ration that both Hindoos and Musulmans 
contend for the honour of his having been 
born of their nation. The Bazighurs have, 
therefore, it must be acknowledged, an excel- 
lent moral instructor; and if they are not 
more rigid cultivators of honesty than their 
brethren of Europe, the fault must rest with 
themselves. Be this as it may, the stanzas 
of the bard are for ever in their mouths. To 
any question respecting their opinions they 
commonly reply in his verses; as when inter- 
togated concerning their ideas of the state of 
the soul after death, a poetical Gipsy made 
answer :— 

“ Nor soul nor love divine can die ; 

Although our frame must perish here, 
Still longing hope points to the sky: 
Thus sings the poet Das Kubeer.” 

They believe their souls to be particles of 
the universal spirit, in which it is after death 
absorbed. In this life, feasting and drinking 
constitute their supreme 3 and every 
kind of crime may be expiated by plentiful 
libations, except, perhaps, the indiscreet dis- 

of their opinions to strangers, which 
is characteristically punished by ae 
offender’s nose against the ground. They 
callin the aid of a Brahminical astrologer, 
to fix on a lucky name for their children, 
notwithstanding that they profess Moham- 
medanism ; and permit the urchins to remain 
at the breast until five or six years of age. 
This practice, together with the violent exer- 
cises which they are taught in their youth, 
probably tends to curtail the lives of their 
women, who, generally handsome and engag- 
ing, pass the morning of their lives as tum- 
blers or dancing-girls. They have no fixed 
dwellings; but wherever they encamp, erect 
temporary huts with light mats of sedge or 
tushes. They go about in companies, like 
our strolling players, hiring their services for 
a stated period, generally a year, to a sirdar, 
or manager. 

“Ta the upper provinces of Hindoostan, 
the little encampments of these people are 
frequently very regular and neat, being there 
formed by the sirki (rushes) entirely. Each 
apartment, though not much larger than a 
mastiff’s kennel, has its own particular inclo- 
sure or courtyard, generally erected in such a 
Manner as to become a species of circum- 
vallation to the whole portable hamlet, which, 
at first sight, reminds a traveller of Lilliput 
or Fairy Land. The appearance of the 
people alone can undo the deception, and 
then even one cannot help wondering where 
80 many men, women, children, and other 
domestic animals, manage to sleep or shelter 
themselves from the storms which sometimes 


assail these itinerant people.” The men, 
who are remarkably athletic, practise not 
only juggling in all its branches, but perform 
feats requiring the most consummate agility 
and prodigious strength. Many of them 
obtain a livelihood by leading about dancing- 
bears or monkeys. Others, impatient of the 
arts of petty roguery, become Dacoits ;* and 
as such, says their historian, are no doubt 
often hanged. They inter their dead, he 
observes, and the only ceremony seems to be 
to forget their sorrows, by getting completely 
drunk immediately afterwards. Little more 
formality accompanies their marriage. 

In their habits, the Gipsies are far more 
uncleanly than the ordi Hindoos, and 
devour all kinds of food, even the dead bodies 
of jackals, bullocks, and horses. They some- 
times, in addition to their profession of jug- 
glers, employ themselves in collecting zedi- 
cinal herbs, and in catching mungooses, 
squirrels, and the bird called daho, which 
they use se food or medicine. The women 
practise physic, cupping, istry, and ¢at- 
tooing, to which the on ae are still 
addicted ; and usually sally forth in the morn- 
ing from their encampment, with a quanti 
of herbs, dried birds, &c., to exhibit their 
skill among the women of the neighbouring 
villages. Should they not return before the 


jackal’s cry} is heard in the evening, their 


fidelity is suspected, and they are punished 
by their husbands. The following song, in 
which a juggler describes his feats, will apply 
equally well to the performances of the Gipsy, 
whether in the east or in the west :— 


“ T from lovers tokeus bear: 
I can flowery chaplets weave, 
Amorous belts can well prepare, 
And with courteous speech deceive : 
Joint-stool feats to show I’m able : 
I can make the beetle run 
Ail alive upon the table, 
When I show delightful fun, 
At my sleight-of-hand you'll laugh ; 
At my magic you will stare. 
I can play at quarter-staff ; 
I can knives suspend iu air ; 
I enchautment strange devise, 
And with cord and sling surprise.” { 


[The next chapter relates to the Fine and 
Useful Arts, and Commerce: Amusements 
are the subjects of the succeeding chapter; 


® Daka means robbery, and in the active form 
becom-s dukyt, notoious for their depredations as 
irates in the Sunderbund branches of the Ganges, 
y the name of Decvits. If we may credit very re- 
spectable testimonies of the fact, these Dukyts are 
frequently guilty of sacrificing human victims to 
Kali, under circumstances of horror and atrocity 
scarcely credible. Asiatic R hes, vol. vii. p. 





+ Bishop Heber, in describing the cry of the 
jackal observes, “ The noise was quite equal to 
that of xu immense pack of hounds, with half the 
rabble of a county at their heels, except that the cry 
was wilder and more dismal.” Vol. i, p. 287. 

} Captain David Richardson, Asiatic R hes, 
vol. vii. p. 451—479; with the curious and learned 
notes furnished by another writer. 
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next are Wars, with details of many stirring 
scenes of carnage. : 

The remaining chapters include Hindoo 
Government, — Funerals, — Literature, —and 
an outline of the history of Hindoostan. 
Throughout the work are abundant proofs 
of the industry and judgment of the editor, 
in availing himself of sterling authorities, 
with candid acknowledgment of their valu- 
able aid. The present volume contains 
twelve illustrations, in style similar to those 
in its predecessor. | 





Retrospective Gleanings. 


LIFE AND WORKS OF COWPER. 
(Concluded from page 246.) 
The Ancients and Moderns. 

When we look back upon our forefathers, 
we seem to look back upon the people of 
another nation, almost upon creatures of 
another species. Their vast rambling man- 
sions, spacious halls, and painted casements, 
the gothic porch, smothered with honey- 
suckles, their little gardens, and high walls, 
their box-edgings, balls of holly, and yew- 
tree statues, are become so entirely unfashion- 
able now, that we can hardly believe it pos- 
sible that a people who resembled us so little 
in their taste should resemble us in any 
thing else. But in every thing else I sup- 
pose they were our counterparts exactly, and 
time, that has sewed up the slashed sleeve, 
and reduced the large trunk hose to a neat 

ir of silk stockings, has left hurnan nature 
just where it found it. The inside of the 
man at least has undergone no change. His 
passions, appetites, and aims are just what 
they ever were. They wear, perhaps, a hand- 
somer disguise than they did in the days of 
yore, for philosophy and literature will have 
their effect upon the exterior; but in every 
other respect a modern is only an ancient in 
a different dress. 


Wholesome Truth. 


People imagine they should be happy in 
circumstances which they would find insu 
portably burthensome in less than a week. 
A man that has been clothed in fine linen, 
and fared sumptuously every day, envies the 

t under a thatched hovel; who, in 
return, envies him as much his palace and 
his pleasure-ground. Could they change 
situations, the fine gentleman would find his 
ceilings were too low, and that his casements 
admitted too much wind; that he had no 
cellar for his wine, and no wine to put in his 
cellar. These, with a thousand other motti- 
fying deficiencies, would shatter his romantic 
project into innumerable fragments in a mo- 
ment. The clown, at the same time, would 
find the accession of so much unwieliy trea- 
sure ap incumbrance quite incompatible with 
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an hour’s ease. His choice would be puz. 
zled by variety. He would drink to excess, 
because he would foresee no end of his abun. 
dance ; and he would eat himself sick for the 
same reason. He would have no idea of an 
other happiness than sensual gratification; 
would make himself a beast, and die of his 
good fortune. 


A Ghost Story, 


Do you feel yourself disposed to give credit 
to the story of an apparition? No, say you. 
I am-of your mind. I do not believe more 
than one in a hundred of those tales with 
which old women frighten children, and 
teach children to frighten each other. But 
you are not such a philosopher, I suppose, as 
to have persuaded yourself that an apparition 
is an impossible thing. You can attend to 
a story of that sort, if well authenticated? 
Yes. Then I can tell you one. 

You have heard, no doubt, of the romantic 
friendship that subsisted once between Paul 
Whitehead, and Lord le Despenser, the late 
Sir Francis Dashwood—When Paul died, he 
left his lordship a legacy. It was his heart, 
which was taken out of his body, and sent as 
directed. His friend, having built a church, 
and at that time just finished it, used it asa 
mausoleum upon this occasion; and, having 
(as I think the newspapers told us at the 
time) erected an elegant pillar in the centre 
of it, on the summit of this pillar, inclosed in 
a golden urn, he placed the heart in question; 
but not as a lady places a china figure upon 
her mantel-tree, or on the top of her cabinet, 
but with much respectful ceremony and all 
the forms of funeral solemnity. He _ hired 
the best singers and the best performers. He 
composed an anthem for the purpose; he 
invited all the nobility and gentry in the 
country to assist at the celebration of these 
obsequies, and, having formed them all into 
an august procession, marched to the place 
appointed at their head, and consigned the 
posthumous treasure, with his own hands, to 
its state of honourable elevation. Having 
thus, as he thought, and as he might well 
think,( * * * *  ) appeased the manes 
of the deceased, he rested satisfied with what 
he had done, and supposed his friend would 
rest. But not so—about a week since I 
received a letter from a person who cannot 

have been misinformed, telling me that Paul 
has appeared frequently of late, and that 
there are few, if any, of his lordship’s nume- 
rous household, who have not seen him, 
sometimes in the park, sometimes in the 
garden, as well as in the house, by day and 
by night, indifferently. 1 make no reflection 
upon this incident, haviag other things to 
write about and but little room. 
(To the Rev. W. Unwin.) 

You tell me that John Gilpin. made you 

laugh tears, and that-the ladies at court are 
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delighted with my poems. Much good may 
they do them! May they become as wise as 
the writer wishes them, and they will be much 
happier than he! I know there is in the 
book that wisdom which cometh from above, 
because it was from above that I received it. 
May they receive it too! For, whether they 
drink it out of the cistern, or whether it falls 
upon them immediately from the clouds, as 
it did on me, it is all one. It is the water of 
life, which whosoever drinketh shall thirst no 
more. As to the famous horseman above- 
mentioned, he and his feats are an inexhaust- 
ible source of merriment. At least we find 
him so, and seldom meet without refreshing 
ourselves with the recollection of them. You 
are perfectly at liberty to deal with them as 
you please. Auctore tantiim anonymo im- 
primantur; and when printed send me a 


copy * * * * 2 


I little thought when I was writing the 
history of John Gilpin, that he would appear 
in print—I intended to laugh, and to make 
two or three others laugh, of whom you were 
one. But now all the world laugh, at least 
if they have the same relish for a tale ridi- 
culous in itself, and quaintly told, as we have. 
Well, they do not always laugh so innocently 
and at so small an expense, for, in a world 
like this, abounding with subjects for satire, 
and with satirical wits to mark them, a laugh 
that hurts nobody has at least the grace of 
novelty to recommend it. Swift’s darling 
motto was Vive lu bagatelle, a good wish for 
@ philosopher of his complexion, the greater 
part of whose wisdom, whencesoever it came, 
most certainly came not fromabove. La baga- 
telle has no enemy in me, though it has nei- 
ther so warm a friend nor so able a on2 as it 
had in him. If I trifle, and merely trifle, it 
is because I am reduced to it by necessity—a 
melancholy that nothing else so effectually 
disperses engages me sometimes in the ar- 
duous task of being merry by force. And, 
strange as it may seem, the most ludicrous 
lines I ever wrote have been written in the 
saddest mood, and but for that saddest mood, 
pethaps, had never been written at all. 


On Ballads. 


The ballad is a species of poetry, I believe 
peculiar to this country, equally adapted to 
the drollest and the most tragical subjects. 
Simplicity and ease are its proper character- 
istics. Our forefathers excelled in it; but 
we moderns have lest the art. It is observed 
that we have few good English odes. But, 
to make amends, we have many excellent 
ballads, not inferior, perhaps, in true poetical 
merit to some of the very best odes that the 
Greek or Latin language has to boast of. 
It is a sort of composition 1 was ever fond 
of, and, if graver matters had not called me 
another way, should have addicted myself to 


it more than to any other. I inherit a taste 
for it from my father, who succeeded well in 
it himself, and who lived at a time when the 
best pieces in that way were produced. What 
can be prettier than Gay’s ballad, or rather 
Swift’s, Arbuthnot’s, Pope’s, and Gay’s, in 
the What do ye call it—“ ’Twas when the 
seas were roaring.” I have been well inform- 
ed that they all contributed, and that the 
most celebrated association of ciever fellows 
this country ever saw, did not think it beneath 
them to unite their strength and abilities in 
the composition of a song. The success, 
however, answered their tie, The ballads 
that Bourne has translated, beautiful in them- 
selves, are still more beautiful in his version 
of them, infinitely surpassing in my judg- 
ment all that Ovid or Tibullus has cht - 
hind them. They are bans as elegant, and 
far more touching and pathetic, than the 
tenderest strokes of either. 


Happiness of Philosophy. 


We are rational: but we are animal too; 
and therefore subject to the influences, of the 
weather. The cattle in the fields show evi- 
dent symptoms of lassitude and disgust in 
an unpleasant season; and we, their lords 
and masters, are constrained to sympathize 
with them: the only difference between us 
is, that they know not the cause of their 
dejection, and we do, but, for our humiliation, 
are equally at a loss to cure it. Upon this 
account I have sometimes wished myself a 
philosopher. How happy, in comparison 
with myself, does the sagacious investigator 
of nature seem, whose fancy is ever employed 
in the invention of hypotheses, and his rea- 
son in the support of them! While he is 
accounting for the origin of the winds, he 
has no leisure to attend to their influence 
upon himself; and, while he considers what 
the sun is made of, forgets that he has not 
shone for a month. One project deed sup- 
plants another. The vortices of Descartes 
gave way to the gravitation of Newton, and 
this again is threatened by the electrical fluid 
of a modern.* One generation blows bub- 
bles, and the next b them. But in the 
mean time your philosopher is a happy man. 
He escapes a thousand inquietudes to which 
the indolent are subject, and finds his occu- 
pation, whether it be the pursuit of a butter- 
fly or a demonstration, the wholsomest exer- 
cise in the world. As he proceeds, he applauds 
himself. His discoveries, though eventuall 
perhaps they prove but dreams, are to him 
realities. The world gaze at him as he does 
at new phenomena in the heavens, and per- 
haps understand him as little. But this does 
not prevent their praises, nor at all disturb 
him in the enjoyment of that self-complacence, 
to which his imaginary success entitles him. 


® Dr. Franklin, 
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He wears his honours while he lives, and, if 
another strips them off when he has been 
dead a century, it is no great matter; he can 
then make shift without them. 

[We ought to notice the illustrations of 
the present volumes. They are the pictu- 
resque town of Berkhamstead, and the house 
in which Cowper was born: the Poet’s House 
at Weston, and a distant view of Olney. 
These are exquisitely engraved by the Fin- 
dens, from drawings made on the spot b 
Harding. The binding is in excellent sare | 





The Gatherer. 


Even Temper.—The. late Baron Maseres 
was of such an even temper, that a cele- 
brated chess-player declared he was the only 
man he had seen whose countenance did not 
indicate whether he was winning or losing, 
at that game; and, so averse was the Baron 
to a dogmatizing spirit, that, after seeing Dr. 
Johnson, he expressed a wish that “ he 
might never be again in that man’s com- 
pany.” 

The roads which intersect the charming 
island of Bombay were beautifully Macadam- 
ized, long before that grand improvement 
was eet of in England.—Capt. B. Hall. 

John Bannister, when a youth, evinced a 
talent for painting. His father, to encourage 
him, always presented a shilling for the new 
pieces he produced, which were mostly heads ; 
and, often when Jack was in want of money, 
he retouched one of his old drawings, know- 
ing that his father’s discrimination was not 
the most acute. One evening, being in want 
of a small sum, he made a few alterations in 
an old head, and carried it to the theatre, in 
hopes of the usual douceur from his father, 
who was in waiting to go on the stage; he 
pointed out the various beauties, but without 
receiving the pratuity ; he repeated his obser- 
vations, but still without effect, until he was 
obliged to come to the point by begging the 
loan of a shilling, when his father somewhat 
warmly replied, “ Why, you are just like an 
ordinary; come when you will, it isa shilling 
a-head.”—Georgian Era. 

Turnips.— William Cramer, the celebrated 
violinist, dining at Manchester with Dr. Birch, 
very much praised some turnips, for which 
Lancashire is famous. In the early part of 
the following year, Cramer received a letter, 
advising him ofa present of a few, and shortly 
after arrived a hogshead at Cramer’s resi- 
‘dence in Newman-street, for the carriage of 
which he had to pay two guineas ! 


The largest print that has been engraved 
on one plate E the Field of the Clath of 
.Gold, by James Basire, after the picture at 
Windsor. Its dimensions are 27 inches by 
47 inches. 





The cow and the bull are held sacred by 
the Hindoos; and even those castes who ob. 
ject to no other meat, would much rather die 
than taste of an ox. 

Mallet duped Garrick into the acceptance 
of his play of Elvira, by telling him he should 
introduce him into the Life of the Duke of 
Marlborough he was about to write. A gen. 
tleman of the law, who heard of this, told 
Garrick, the next time he met him,’ that he 
was about to publish an edition of the sta. 
tutes at large, and should certainly find 3 
niche for him. 

Garrick affected to feel great sorrow at 
Mrs. Clive’s leaving the stage; but Kitty 
- apr better than to ae him, 

pon his repeating his regret, she frankly 
told him that she ated hy ocrisy ; for she 
was sure that he would light up candles for 
joy of her leaving him, but that it would be 
attended with some expense. 

Bacon, the sculptor, was a man of limited 
invention. An order having been left with 
the person who conducted his business, for a 
monument to the memory of a private gentle. 
man, he said, on being informed of it, “A 
private gentleman—a small bas-relief will do 
—was he a benevolent man ?—You inquired 
that, I hope.”—“ Yes, sir, he was benevolent 
—he always gave a sixpence, they said, to 
an old woman who opened his pew on a Sun- 
day.”—* That will do, that will do,” said 
Bacon; “ we must have recourse to our old 
friend, the pelican.” 

Stephen Storace, in an emergency, at the 
Brighton Theatre, one night, beat the kettle. 
drum accompaniment to one of the songs in 
the Haunted Tower. This was buzzed about 
the town as a curious thing, and next day, at 
a dinner.party, an elderly Irish captain, who 
appeared much struck with the occurrence, 
exclaimed, “ By the powers, she is a nate 
lass; and I should only have one objection 
to have such a wife; which is, that bei 
so ready at bating, she might one day 
an inclination, as Mrs. Mulroony says, to bate 
a coat with a man in it.” 
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